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Brown University’s First “College E.difice”’ 


By Matcor 


NIVERSITY Hall in Brown 

University has an interesting his- 

tory. Begun in 1770, this structure 
overlooking the city of Providence was 
virtually contemporary with the birth of 
the struggling college (whose charter 
dated from 1764), it has witnessed at 
least five major reconstructions, and it 1s 
in full use today. 

To say that the present aspect of 
Brown’s first “College Edifice” (as the 
structure was known in the eighteenth 
century) is a tribute to its latest restora- 
tion (1940) is but to say that the restora- 
tion itself is a tribute to the building as 
first erected. And as first erected the 
building resulted from a happy set of 
factors. By 1770 the colony that had ad- 
vocated toleration for all finally reached 
the point where all could agree. After 
the Great Awakening of thirty years be- 
fore, Baptists—to be influential in found- 
ing Brown—had grown in numbers. Ex- 
cept for a few items, building materials 
were locally available. And in Provi- 
dence, which would provide an admirable 
hilltop site for University Hall,’ existed 
the mercantile firm of Nicholas Brown 
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& Company, purveyors of advice and as- 
sistance of all kinds. By 1770 the time 
was ripe for raising the first permanent 
home of Rhode Island’s first college. 
The story of its first crowded years de- 
serves telling. 


I 

Architecturally, the College Edifice 
was pure.” A four-story brick building of 
modest cruciform design, its only em- 
bellishments at the outset were tiny 
dormers almost hidden from sight by the 
overhang of the roof and a balustrade en- 
closing the flat portion of the roof.® Al- 
though a cupola to house a bell was con- 
templated, the bell itself was not hung 
until the completion of an octagonal bell- 
tower well after the Revolution. Built of 
brick fired mainly in nearby Rehoboth 
and of stone quarried in Cumberland, 
the building had lines at once clean and 
simple. Functional and without a single 
external piece of architectural ginger- 
bread, University Hall showed the in- 
herent good sense and inherent good 
taste of its designers. 

Those responsible for the design of the 
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structure have, however, left no single 
or complete account of it. Here and there 
. _ . . , . . 
in the University’s archives and in the 
John Carter Brown Library are a num- 
ber of documents that tell something of 
its origins. Diverse entries and sketches, 
for example, indicate that the building 
committee for the structure changed its 
mind more than once before it chose 
the final plan. That event transpired on 
September 7, 1769, when, as one his- 
torian of the University tells us: 
The Chancellor (Stephen Hopkins), the Presi- 
dent (James Manning), and Mr. Joseph 
Brown were appointed a “Committee to pre- 
pare a complete model of the building.” ... 
After the final vote on the location of the 
College, the “draft was exhibited,” whereupon 
it was “voted, that the College edifice be built 
according to the following plan, viz.:—That 
the house be one hundred and fifty feet long, 
forty-six feet wide, with a projection of ten 
feet on each side (10 by 30); and that it be 
four stories high,’’* 


In that form University Hall remains 
today. Prior to the vote of the Corpora- 
tion, however, there had been other plans 
for the building. One of the earliest, if 
my inference is correct, was sketched in 
rough outline on a record of the Corpora- 
tion’s minutes of 1765. Remarkably like 
the final shape adopted in 1769, this 
“doodle” may well have been sketched 
in 1765 since the color of ink and the 
width of the pen are similar in the minutes 
and the sketch.° 

Perhaps the next plan was that con- 
tained in a report which a committee 
composed of Stephen Hopkins, Joseph 
Brown, and John Davis submitted to 
the Corporation. Writing on September 
8, 1769, they reported in part: 


2. That the Building do not Exceed 66 feet 
long, and 36 wide and three stories high— 
That it be a “plane” building the Walls of the 
|—The Windows, and 


best Brick and lime |? 


Door Frames of Red Cedar—That there 
a Cupola for a Bell—That the first build: 
be So Situated as to be One Wing of the W h 
College Edifice when complete—and that th 
be a cellar under the whole— 

3. As there is a want of time at present-— 
That a Committee be appointed to furnish the 
committee for building, with a comple: 
Draught of the whole Edifice— 

3. That the Committee for Building, pro- 
cure the best Materials on the best, and easiest 
Terms. 

s. That the Committee for building make 
such provision this year, that the Workmen 
may begin early in the Next—® 


The “complete Draught of the wh 
Edifice” that the committee 
mended, if one was ever drawn up, has 


recom- 


vanished. ‘There remain, however, two 
other plans of the proposed building. 
The first was of the same cruciform 
shape; obviously a first-floor plan, its 
main points of difference were dimen- 
sions different from those recommended 
by the committee and from those of the 
present structure, and the central hall- 
way running the length of the building. 
This, then, gave four doors (instead OT 


the six finally incorporated into the ed: 


fice )‘—one at either end of the centr: 
hallway and one on either side of tl 
Dimensions 
that follow provide a basis for compari- 


central pedimented bay. 





son: 
Feet 
Whole length from outside to 
outside LOS 
Thickness of walls at Bottom 2 
Length from inside to inside 1O4 
Breadth of the Ends of Wings— 
Outside 44 
Breadth inside 4 
Pro} ections 1° 
sreadth in the Middle—outside 64 
inside 60 
Width of the Entry 10 
Middle Chimnies 5 Squat 


Windows 18 Squares 8 by 1o glass° 


Still another rejected plan for Univer- 
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sity Hall exists. Undated and unsigned, 
itis a sketch of the east or west side of 
the building and is obviously of grander 
proportions. Four stories high, with a 
central pedimented bay rising five stories, 
it has a stepped-back section balustraded 
above the third-story level, another bal- 
ustrade above the fourth-story level, 
four or eight stacks on the main section 
of building, four more in the central 
portion, and an octagonal bell-tower.” 

If these plans were preliminary to the 
final outlines of the building, then such 
shifting of schemes was normal: there 
was no rigid tradition to adhere to; the 
College Edifice was to be primarily a 
functional structure; and as the con- 
ception of basic needs shifted so did the 
design of the building. Such fluid plan- 
ning must have reflected adaptability on 
the part of the planners. 

The cruciform outline was not an 
unusual one, Nassau Hall at Princeton 
had been constructed along the same 
lines in the 1750’s, although it had but 
three stories, a larger projection to the 
rear, a towering cupola, and greater 
over-all dimensions. Indeed, Brown’s 
first president was a Princeton graduate 
and wrote to a friend that ““The College 
Edifice is to be on the same plan as that 
of Princeton, built of brick, four stories 
high, and one hundred and fifty feet 
long.’”*” Yet Nassau Hall was not the 
only model considered: with the mason 
and bricklayer of University Hall one of 
the Brown brothers traveled to Cam- 
bridge to “view the College”’ there. 

Yet whatever its sources, the design 
of University Hall suffered little in the 
hands of its executors. The design of the 
building is usually ascribed to Joseph 
Brown, architectural historians being 
somehow charmed with the idea of ally- 
ing this structure with the designer of 
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the First Baptist Meeting House (1774) 
and the John Brown House (1786), 
both also in Providence.** The inference 
is shrewd and probably correct. In point 
of fact, however, University Hall prob- 
ably had no architect, for no person an- 
swering that description could have been 
found on the colonial scene. Joseph 
Brown, if indeed it was he who fathered 
the planning of the structure, was an in- 
terested amateur who could and did de- 
sign a church or a house, assist at a trans- 
it of Venus, and teach experimental 
philosophy at the new College. Whatever 
elements of cleanness of line and unity 
of proportion that he may have incor- 
porated into University Hall derived not 
from his specialization but from his di- 
versification. 


II 


By its most recent—and most sym- 
University Hall 
stands externally much as it did in the 
1770’s."- What the interior of the build- 


/ 


pathetic—restoration, 


ing was like is hard to say: no contem- 
porary plans have survived. But some 
idea of the inside appearance is to be de- 
rived from contemporary accounts. Ezra 
Stiles, Newport minister soon to become 
president of Yale College, paid a visit to 
Providence in November of 1771 and 
noted that “‘five or six lower Rooms are 
finishg off: they have about twenty 
Students, tho’ none yet living in the Col- 
lege Edifice.”** In 1789 Jedidiah Morse 
wrote in his American Geography that 
‘There are forty-eight rooms for the 
accomodation of students, and eight 
™i* An un- 
signed and undated manuscript obviously 
of later date spoke of the “magnificent 
College Edifice”’ on an ‘ 


larger ones for public uses. 


‘eminence east 
of the Town” with its “‘four stories .. . 
and besides the Chapel, the Dining Hall, 
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the Library appartment and the Philoso- 
phy class, there are 52 rooms for the ofh- 
cers and students.’”*” 

For the erection of the building proper, 
however, materials exist in greater quan- 
tity. The documents consist of two ac- 
counts kept by the firm of Nicholas 
Brown & Company, one a list of goods 
and services billed the college, the other 
a list of credits granted,*® 

One of the first tasks relating to Uni- 
versity Hall was to secure a location for 
it. From the point of view of contempo- 
rary orthographical idiosyncrasies (and 
therefore from the point of view of the 
need for a permanent home for the Col- 
lege) the extant document is not without 
interest, as it reads: 


We the Subscribers being Chose a Committee 
by the Honourable the Corporation of the 
Coledge to fin the place where the Edifice 
should be built in Providence have view’d al] 








the places propos’d by the Gentlemen of the 
Town of Providence and heard there Debates 
thereon—are of oppinion that the Best place 
for Erricting the Building is on the Hill East- 
ward of the Prispeterian Meeting House being 
Land lately belonging to Saml Venner of 
Cranstown and Capt Olover Bowen of Provi- 
dence and Accordingly Desire the Committee 
for building said Coledge to precure propper 
Dieds for the same to the Corporation and 
Build the Coledge Quantity 
being Eight acres, 


thereon—the 
Providence March 26. 1770 
Job Bennett 
John Warren 
To Joseph Russell 
Messrs. Stephen Hopkins, John John Brown 
Warren John Brown and John Jenckes 
Jno Jenks and Colo Silvister 
Childs Committe for Building 
the Coledge!' 


A master mason of Providence named 
Zephaniah Andrews—he had also helped 
Joseph Brown choose the design of the 
building, we are told’*—had laid his 
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terms before the building committee a 
month or so earlier. His contract, which 
was apparently accepted, gave some indi- 
cation of the cost of labor as well as of 
the economics of masonry work in the 


> * _ 
17708 


lerms on which I will work on the Colledge 
to pay for Laying Brick 12/ p m Plastering 
Rooms that are plastered on the Brick 12/ Os 
per vard Rooms that Lathed all over 13/4 
per Yard price of Stone work cannot absolutely 
be known for the above price I will undertake 
one half of the Building one half in money 
and the other in articles as as [sic] wanting 
at last price while at work on the Building the 
last part to be paid when the Brick work out 
Side is done. 


Zeph. Andrews 
Feby the 6th 1770!” 


Carpenters also contracted to work on 
University Hall; their articles of agree- 
ment will be found in Appendix I. 

The erection of the college’s new 
home falls into no neat pattern. Much 
can be gleaned, however, from the rec- 
ords of goods and services which Nicho- 
las Brown & Company, the largest single 
contractor, furnished the college. Despite 
their variety, or perhaps of it, the appro- 
priate entries give many an insight into 
interesting details of building construc- 
tion, 

Beneath the projected location of Uni- 
versity Hall lay a good deal of rock; even 
after the cornerstone was laid (in the 
southwest corner) much of the rock be- 
low surface level had to be blasted. From 
May 19 to June separate 
amounts of powder “to blow Rocks” 
were delivered to the building site. The 
scowman who for the 
foundation across the bay discovered, to 
his delight, that one of the building com- 
mittee furnished him with three pints of 
rum on May 24. Up the hill, the founda- 


I5 seven 


fe rried stones 
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tion laborers were hard at work; by June 
19 their suppliers had to furnish them 
with a new wheelbarrow at 10s. 6d., the 
old one being “broke to pieces in the 
Service.”’ For the fireplaces in the cellar 
fifty pounds of “Barr Iron” were deliv- 
ered. The “Cellar Windows” took 
24d Nails” on June 11; four 
days later, forward-looking individuals 
received from Boston a sample of slate 
for the roof (but the entire shipment was 
not to arrive for some time, however). 


“e ‘ 
1}4 & 


As the successive floors were raised, the 
Brown firm furnished the workers with 
rum. Ihe story was the same with the 
roof-raising crew and with those who 
were digging the well off the southeast 
corner of the building.*” 
Construction in other respects pro- 
ceeded apace. A windlass was used to 
hoist building materials above first-floor 
level and to help in the excavation of the 
well, as evidenced by the June 30 debit 
for “134 lb Tallow for Windlass &ca.”’ 
By August Nicholas Brown & Company 
furnished the college with a couple hun- 
dredweight of twenty-penny nails “‘to 
put up Benches.” In September John 
Brown saddled his horse as he had earlier 
to travel to Elisha Burr’s place in Re- 
hoboth after bricks. Had the pace of con- 
structing the College Edifice outstripped 
the capacity of Burr’s kilns: ** Brown, at 
any rate, stopped off at Pawtucket to ar- 
range for bricks made there to be sent to 
Providence. And also in September the 
following entries concerning the win- 
dows in the building were entered in the 
debit with Nicholas Brown & Company: 
E sd 
To Cash paid an Attleborough Team for 
Carrying Windows from Jas. Arnold 


and boy and Waterman to the Edifice 
some Days ago ” 
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To 26 boxes Glass Imported from Hayley | 
& Hopkins p their bill | 

To our Comm]| ission? | for Importation 

To Cash paid Mr. Nathan Spear for what he 
paid in Boston for dutys Storage an other | 
Charges 

To Carting the Glass from Boston p Dexter | 
Brown 


A week after that an enterprising lad 
in town was five pence richer for “taking 
up Bricks that Fell off Jenckes wharf.” 
Brick was still coming into Providence 
on December 19. Early in January, 
1771, the “6 Rolls Sheet Lead Imported 
from England by Capt. Shant” were 
billed at £47 os. 5'2d.; a few days later 
slate for the roof came down from Bos- 
ton. February saw the hanging of the 
outside doors, which were made from 
“pine Plank pick’d out by Hamman in 
December last.”’ Stones for the outside 
steps came from Connecticut and, with 
freightage, cost £50. To March 11, 
1771, the total cost of building the Col- 
lege E difice-- and the president’s house 
came to £2,844. By the end of I7 71, the 
first two floors of University Hall were 
In use; the remaining two stories were 
not completed until after the Revolution. 

The president’s house, northwest of 
University Hall in the vicinity of the 
present Carrie Tower, was built con- 
currently with the College Edifice. A 
view ( frontispiece ) in 1800 shows a two- 
story dwelling of almost square propor- 
tions with a gable roof and two stacks 
(and hence a transverse hallway). The 
view agrees with specifications laid down 
in the carpenters’ contract for the house, 
quoted in full in Appendix IT. 

House raising of the smaller building 
came on August 21, 1770, along with the 
rum to speed it. A frame building, the 
president’s covered with 


house Was 
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““clabbers,” of which 2,000 board feet 
ran to only a little over £15. “‘Mantl 
r . . i) . 
ree pieces and [an] Oven” were built 
into the structure, which by March of 
1771 was ready for painting. The proper 

. - X , . 
accommodations for the College’s presi- 
dent were not overlooked: on an Inve ce 
of timber for his house one reads of an- 
other “Little House with a proper Hole 

” _— 

stoned up” at £15. 

As early as February 7, 1770, the 
Corporation had named a committee of 
three to “‘audit the Accounts of the Com- 
mittee appointed to erect the College 
Edifice, once a Month or as often as may 

” , . 

be necessary. Not until March, 1771, 
did it appear necessary for the auditing 
committee to submit a report, which reads 
In part: 

we find a ballance, from the Subscribers to the 
building said College, due to Nicholas Brown 
& Co, Amounting to six Hundred, twenty three 
pounds and five pence half pence Smo. | 
the Account Currant— 
And, here, upon this Occasion, We think 
our Duty to Inform all the Benefactors to this 
Institution, that, the Materials for said Col- 
lege, appear to us to have been purchased, 
Collected and put together with v7ood Judg- 
ment—prudence and Economy, And, that this 
Committee, for their great Application Disin- 
terestedness and Activity, are Justly entitled to 
the thanks of every One, who wishes well to 
So arduous and important an Undertaking.** 


avreeable to above 


Even so, the College Edifice was not 
complete. A bill for repairs owed to the 
estate of Joseph Brown listed many an 
item. In May, 1772, lumber for the 
“Kitchen and Gallery” was delivered; 
in December, 1772, “66 feet white pine 
stuff to bar across the Walk on the Roof” 
was listed. Chimney tops were mended 
in 1773 and ridge tile laid on the roof at 
the same time. Lightning rods were in- 
stalled in 1774, although Brown’s clerk 
must have been nodding that year; 
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marked “Omitted,” the entries for this 
hardware were not made until 1782. 


It 


[In mid-twentieth-century America 
events and men have a way of consign- 
ing individual historic buildings to the 
wrecker’s swinging steel ball. ‘The census 
of Americans grows and so do their 
needs. Older American universities now 
comprising many buildings and thus rep- 
resenting formidable enclaves of real es- 
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tate are fortunate in being able to sit in 
judgment on their own properties. ‘Those 
wise enough to retain and restore original 
College Edifices not once but many times 
are singularly blessed. And in the ex- 
cellent living museum of American col- 
legiate architecture that is the Brown 
University campus today University Hall 
is the foremost structure, a handsome, 
honest, and still useful ancestor of a var- 
ied progeny . 


APPENDIX | 


The Carpenters’ Contract For Building University Hall 


Providence March 27th 1770 

\{n Agreemen this day made between Step 
Hopkins Esqr. Mr. John Jenckes and John 
Brown all of Providence on One part being 
a Committee Appointed by the Corporation 
for the College to be built in this Town, and 
Messrs. Jonathan Hammon, Joshua Spooner, 
Comfort Wheaton and John Smith all of said 
Providence House Carpenters on the other part 
Witnesseth, Viz That the said . . . [Carpen- 
ters| doth hereby Contract and agree with the 
said .. . [Committee] to find themselves with 
Victuals and Drink and to do... in a faithful 
Workmanlike Manner all the following work 
on the College, viz to Frame the whole House 
Including all the Roof and a Cellar Kitchen 
16 feet aCrost the House, to put up all the 
Window Frames and Windows in the whole 
House, to finish all the Jetts, to make six 
Fight Pannald Doors for the outside of Said 
College, Including the Frames with double 
Archetrives outside and single Archetrives 
withinside, The roof is to be framed to be 
covered with Slate and is to be double Borded 
in the best manner, So as to be Quite Tight 
without Slateing, or in Lieu thereof to be 
Single Borded and Shingled, to make Two 
round Windows and Sashes and put them up 


‘The Carpenters’ Contract For 


And the Said carpenters forther agree to 
build the Presidents House 40 feet by 36 feet 
Two Storey high to be Compleatly finished in 


in the Dormors, to Lead the flatt on the Roof 
to make 260 feet Ballistrade on the Roof Ex- 
clusive of the Turning, to Fitt all the wooden 
Bricks and other wood work to go in the 
Wall and Chimneys, To Brace each Storey in 
a proper manner from one Flower to the other 
to steady the Walls Till the Partissions are up 
to gather with all other Carpenters work which 
may be wanted to compleat the outside of said 
building in a Good Workmanlike manner, the 
Cupola Excepted, For and in Consideration 
of doing all the above work ... The Said... 
[Committee] doth . . . promise to pay to the 
said . . . [Carpenters] Two Hundred and 
forty Eicht pounds Lawfull Money to be paid 
as fast as the work is Done, the whole of which 
Exclusive of the Ballistrade is to be finished 
in October or November next provided the 
Brick work is finished in time, the Pay to be 
one Quarter Cash, one Quarter in West India 
Goods by wholesail at Cash price, and one half 
in any Goods by Retail at Cash price or by 
Discount with the Subscribers as the said Car- 
penters may Chuse ... and its further agreed 
that the Subscriptions of Each of us the said 
Carpenters towards the said College is to be 
paid in said Jobb... .*° 


APPENDIX I] 


Building the President’s House 


every part (the Window Frames and Sashes 
only Excepted) in the following manner and 
form viz with an Entry through the middle as 
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wide as the Timber will admit off, with proper 
Stairs with Banisters on the String Bord with 
proper Return Rails and Banisters, to have 
four Rooms on a Flower with Closetts all to 
be finished in a Workmanlike manner .. . for 
the completion of which they are to be paid 
One Hundred and Seventy Six pounds Lawful 
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money to be paid in the Same way as the afo e- 
said £248 for the College is to be,—And the 
said Committee do Covenant to procure aid 
lay in the proper place all the materials as 
Soon as wanted and to assist in raising the 
Timber that the Carpenters are unable to Jo 
themselves... . [March 27, 1770]*® 


NOTES 


The author thanks Lawrence C. Wroth, Li- 
brarian Emeritus, John Carter Brown Library, 
whose reading and criticisms of a draft of this 
article saved him many errors. 

1 But for one student the Providence site 
proved more distracting than the College’s 
earlier location in Warren. See Theodore Fos- 
ter, “When University Hall was Building. A 
letter to Jedediah Foster, Brookfield, Mass.,” 
Brown Alumni Montfly, XII (1911), 1-2. 

On the move from Warren to 
Providence and its effect on the Rhode Island 
election of 1770, see David S$. Loy eJOV, Rhode 
Island Politics and the American Revolution, 
(Providence, 1958), pp. 148-152. 


college’s 


1700-1770 
‘ ‘# 


* But see Montgomery Schuyler, “‘Architec- 
ture of American Colleges. VII: Brown, Bow- 
doin, Trinity and Wesleyan,” Architectural 
Record, XX1X (1911), 148. 

* Such private structures in the Boston area 
as the Hancock and Shirley houses earlier had 
balustrades. 

* Reuben A. Guild, Early History of Brown 
University, including the Life, Times, and 
Correspondence of President Manning, 1756- 
1791 (Providence, 1897), pp. 139-140. 

° Rhode Island College, Miscellaneous Pa- 
pers, 1763-1782 (John Hay Library, Brown 
University), p. 17. 

© [bid., p. 47. 
“There is some confusion here. In_ his 
American Geography (Elizabeth Town, N. J., 
1789), p. 207, Jedidiah Morse said that the 
building had an “entry lengthwise with rooms 
on each side,” yet the carpenters’ contract (see 
Appendix 1) specified six Eight Pannald 
Doors for the outside of Said College.” 


* Building of University Hall, Brown Uni- 


versity Manuscripts (John Carter Brown 
Library ). 
° Preliminary Plan of University Hall, 


Drawing of a Similar Building of later date, 
Brown Papers (John Carter Brown Library). 


1° James Manning to Hezekiah Smith, War- 
ren, Feb. 12, 1770, quoted in Guild, of. « 
p. 122. 

‘1! For 
Early 
1937 

‘= On the 1940 and earlier restorations, see 
University Hall, Built in 1770, Reconstructed 


A 
Zit Igio 


instance, Antoinette F. Downing 
Homes of Rhode Island (Richmond 


» Pp. 271. 


(Providence, 1940). 

1S The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, ed. 
Franklin B, Dexter (New York, 1go1), I, 184. 

'* Ibid., p. 207. 

‘° Papers relating to the early history of 
the University collected by Dr. 
Drowne (John Hay Library). 

‘© Copies are in Building of University 
Hall and in Rhode Island College, Miscel- 
laneous Papers, 1763-1782. 

* Building of University Hall. 

‘S Downing, op cit., p. 275. 

’ Building of 


otherwise 


Solomon 


Hall. Unless 


references to 


University 
indicated, succeeding 
the costs of eoods and services are from this 
collection. 

“" Extant in 1880, according to a photo- 
graph reproduced in University Hall, p. 7. 

= According to one source the speed with 
which the brick walls went up was owing part- 
ly to the Boston Massacre of March 5, which 
“made it easy to secure plenty of skilled work- 
men” from that city. Walter C. Bronson, T/: 
History of Brown University, 
(Providence, 1914), Pp. 57. 


1764-1914 


Yet in July labor was in short supply. 
“More Hands are much wanted and could 
Mr. Read of Ware come down his help would 
be very acceptable. I mentioned some Time 
past to Mr. Wheaton who oversees the work 
that Mr. Read talked of comeing down he 
then desired me to write to him and let him 
know that if he was a sood Workman he might 
meet with good encouragement. I wish Sir, you 
would be pleased, as I promised him I would, 
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to write a Line or two to him and let him know 
of it.” Foster, of. cit., p. 2. 


* Which appeared to a Providence “Friend” 
in the Boston Gazette, July 27, 1772, “near as 
large as Babel; sufficient to contain ten Times 
the Number of Students that ever have, or 
ever will, oblige the Tutors of that popular 
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University with opportunity of educating, or 
instructing them.” 

*° Building of University Hall. 

“4 Thid. 

*° Tbid. 

“8 Thid. 
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Photograph courtesy of Richard Burn, Sudbury, Suffolk. 





A Sentimental 


Journey to the 
English Antecedents of the 


Abraham Browne House 


By Dona_p LorHRop GARFIELD 
Rector, St. Andrew’s Church, Turners Falls, Massachusetts 


N or around the summer of 1695,’ 
young Captain Abraham Browne, 
grandson and namesake of an origi- 

nal settler of Watertown, set to work to 
build a house for himself and his wife 
Mary on the level fields west of Water- 
town village, almost at the edge of the 
lands granted to the first settlers of 1630. 
It was a typical house of its period, Gothic 
in construction and Gothic in appear- 
ance, with its steeply pitched roof. It was 
in ruinous state when William Sumner 
Appleton acquired it in 1923, but it was 
one of his best restorations. He had, 
among other things, to restore casement 
windows, for, as always they had been 
replaced by sash windows at a later date 
—perhaps shortly before 1727, when a 
northern wing, in the new Georgian 
style, was added. In restoring the house, 
Mr. Appleton made a discovery that 
thrilled antiquarians: a three-part case- 
ment window in the north wall of the 
original house had been left there when 
the early eighteenth-century addition was 
made, and its frame was the first to be 
discovered intact in a New England 
house. It is a “must” for antiquarians to 
see, though one must confess that the 
average visitor will be more impressed by 
the cavernous ten-foot fireplace in the 
keeping room below. Samuel Chamber- 


‘For facts concerning the building date, 
see the article by Catharine W. Pierce in OLp- 
Time NEW ENGLAND (October 1939), Serial 
No. 98. 
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lain’s picture of it on the end papers of his 
book, Beyond New England Thresholds, 
has made the Abraham Browne House 
known throughout the country. 

In the summer of 1958, I went to 
England, partly to fulfill an ambition of 
many years to visit the two places con- 
nected with the Browne family and see 
whether anything remained of the houses 
they had lived in. I was fortunate in 
both: Hawkedon, in the county of Suf- 
folk, fifty-four miles northeast of Lon- 
don, and Tolethorpe Hall, near Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire, eighty miles north 
of London. 

In his history of Watertown,” Dr. 
Henry Bond says that the immigrant 
Abraham was the son of Thomas Browne 
of Swan Hall and the Deanes, Hawkedon 
Parish, Suffolk, and came over with 
Winthrop, who drew so many followers 
from his native Suffolk. I had spotted 
Hawkedon on the map (a detailed map, 
and with the aid of an index at that), 
and decided to approach it from Bury St. 
Edmunds, the nearest large center and 
shire town of the western half of Suffolk. 
The tiny village of Hawkedon lies nine 
miles below it, at the foot of a long hill. 
From the top of the hill I could see the 
village green, triangular in shape, with 
the parish church of St. Mary, and its 

= Genealogies of the Families and Descend- 
ants of the Early Settlers of 
Massachusetts, znd ed. (Boston, 
116 ff. 


Watertown, 
1860), pp. 
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churchyard, occupying the lower corner 
of the green. (This, I was told by the 
Rector, is unusual. Usually the church 
stands beside or near the green, but not 
on it. ) 

Halfway down the hill I met the post- 
man on his rounds, and asked him if he 
had ever heard of a Swan Hall or the 
Deanes. I remembered that Bond said 
the Deanes had burned down and most 
of Swan Hall had been torn down. The 
postman had heard of Swan Hall, he 
said, but it was now called Audley Inn 
(or so I thought he called it). His di- 
rections to it left a stranger puzzled. I 
had better luck when I got to the church 
and found that the Rector, the Reverend 
Paul Davison, was there. I introduced 
myself and said I had some connection 
with the village, whereupon he laughed 
pleasantly and said, “I suppose you’re 
one of Parson Browne’s family—they’re 
always coming back.” Parson Christo- 
pher, however, was outside my ken: he 
was an eighteenth-century member of 
the family and has a rather ostentatious 
baroque monument on the chancel wall. 
After his time, the Brownes died out in 
Hawkedon, though there are descendants 
still, farming in other Suffolk villages. 

After we had spent an hour looking 
at the church, which happily escaped 
Victorian “restoration,” Mr. Davison 
obligingly offered to drive me to Swan 
Hall, and I must confess that as we 
headed south down a dusty road I was 
not a little excited. When Americans look 
up the home villages of their ancestors in 
England or Europe, what, I have often 
wondered, is their real motive? Is it 
vanity, as so many think: I hope not. I 
think one motive is to find roots deeper 
than America’s relatively brief history 
can provide—to feel there is stability 
when so much in the contemporary scene 
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is in constant flux. Or perhaps it is jist 
sentiment,. as I have suggested in the 
title of this necessarily personal memoir. 

At any rate, after a mile of gentle up- 
grade we came to a level clearing where 
the road turned left, and there on the 
right, gable end to the road, stood Swan 
Hall—or what remains of it (Fig. 1), 
All but the mght-hand wing was torn 
down in the early nineteenth century, 
according to Bond’s account, and _ its 
paneling and glass distributed to other 
houses around the county. An old woman 
who had lived at the hall told Bond’s 
Suffolk correspondent that it had looked 
just like the next hall, Audley End (as 
I found the postman had really called it), 
and when we passed Audley End on the 
way to Swan Hall I could see that Bond’s 
correspondent had taken the old woman 
at her word, sketched Audley End, and 
labeled it Swan Hall. He even copied the 
window arrangement of the gable end of 
the right-hand wing as it is at Audley 
End, rather than as it still exists at Swan 
Hall! 

As it is now, Swan Hall would be 
taken for an ordinary farmhouse, elon- 
gated in shape because it was once a wing; 
one room wide and three or four deep. 
Or so it would if it were not for the love- 
ly gable end with overhanging chamber 
and attic stories, their end girts and the 
frames of the four- and five-part case- 
ments delicately carved with running 
vines and, it appears, some initials. “The 
oak has darkened and the weather has 
softened the carving, so that it is hard to 
make out the details clearly, but there 
is enough to show what the whole house 
was once. The bargeboards and drops 
shown by Bond’s correspondent have fall- 
en off, but the former would certainly) 
have been there to finish off the gable 


_ 
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and, since the latter are not used at Aud- 
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FIG. 2. ALL SAINTS , STAMFORD, TOWER AND WEST END 


Lithographic view of 1859 from a sketch by Charles Wickes. 
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ley End, it seems safe to assume that the 
artist did see them at Swan Hall. This 
gable end thrust out toward the road calls 
attention to the house, and looking up 
to its peak one sees that the chimney, too, 
is out of the ordinary—its three separate 
octagonal stacks emerging from a com- 
mon base and rejoining at the top, with 
concave octagonal caps just touching each 
other. The gable end and part of the 
right-hand wall are of brick, too, laid in 
an interesting herringbone pattern be- 
tween the exposed studs. The rest of the 
walls are plastered and, except in back, 
half-timbered. But for these few -re- 
maining signs of its former dignity, Swan 
Hall has settled down into the role of a 
solid, comfortable farmhouse. 

Mrs. Plumb, the farmer’s wife, in- 
vited us in and took great pride in show- 
ing me all the rooms. Their paneling 1s 


indeed gone, but they have the : 


‘gun- 
stock” corner posts and chamfered sum- 
mer beams which our early builders 
copied. I called Mrs. Plumb’s attention 
to the lamb’s-tongue stops on the cham- 
fers and she said she must tell her neigh- 
bors about them. The roof beams in the 
attic reminded me of those that support 
our early, steeply pitched roofs in New 
England. Indeed, as I drove through 
East Anglia, it was the steep pitch of the 
roofs—they seemed to be steeper than in 
other parts of England—that said to me 
again and again, “They simply copied 
what they knew when they came over to 
New England.” And what they knew, of 
course, were the building ways of East 
Anglia—the hotbed of Puritanism and 
home of the majority of our early set- 
tlers.° Though many came from Dorset 

>The more extreme Puritans, or Separa- 
tists, were at first called Brownists after the 
Rev. Robert Browne, Rector of a church in 
Northamptonshire and second cousin of Thom- 
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(led by the Reverend John White), tre 
stone houses of Dorset seemed less lixe 
prototypes of New England houses thin 
the timber and plaster houses of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk. And as for the 
Devon cottages traditionally dear to tie 
Pilgrims, they seemed to have even less 
to do with what we know in New Engv- 
land. 

Those were some reflections on the 
June day in 1958—mercifully cloudless 
till late at night!—when I stood in the 
rooms which my mother’s seven times 
great-grandfather Abraham had left, 
presumably in the spring of 1630,* to try 
his luck in a new land. 


*x *K * 


ABRAHAM’s great-grandfather CHRIs- 
TOPHER (second of three of that name ) 
had made another migration, shorter 
but perhaps just as hazardous, consider- 
ing his time. His father, Christopher I of 
Stamford, had, as primogeniture re- 
quired, to leave the family home and 
business to his oldest son Francis, and 
therefore Christopher II had to seek his 
fortune in another place, and _ chose 
Hawkedon, sixty miles to the southeast. 
Hawkedon was and is a quiet village, 
while Stamford was and is a well-known, 
thriving market town for the area where 
the three counties of Lincoln, Rutland, 
and Northampton come together. Traffic 


as, the immigrant Abraham’s father. Robert 
Browne advocated separation from the Es- 
tablished Church—the policy adopted by the 
Plymouth Pilgrims before they left England 
and by the Bay Colony Puritans after they 
left England. Browne, however, reverted in 
some degree to the Church of England and 
died, 1636, Rector of his parish but in decided 
disfavor with the Puritans. 

* Presuming, without evidence to the con- 
trary, that Abraham lived at Swan Hall till 
he sailed in Winthrop’s fleet, April 6, 1630. 
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still streams through it on the Great 
North Road, just as during the Wars of 
the Roses the Yorkists and Lancastrians 
alternately streamed through the town. 
Stamford belonged to the Duke of York 
and therefore, in 1461, was overrun and 
largely destroyed by the Lancastrians. 


All Staints’ Church (then one of seven- 
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the church and add a steeple (Fig. 2). 
Bond says that William’s father, John 


I 


II, was “buried in the Church of All 


Saints, which was erected at his expense,” 


a 
t 


nd credits William only with building 
he steeple ; but John died in 1442. 


Stamford tradition says that, while Wil- 
liam gave or left the money, his brother, 
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TOLETHORPE HALL IN RUTLANDSHIRE 


View published in 1684 in James Wright’s 
History and Antiquities of the County of Rutland, 


teen parish churches, still one of five in 
the one town) was left in ruins. Only 
the lowest part of the walls, beneath the 
aisle windows, remained standing. Its 
unusual external arcading is still a lovely 
feature. [he Brownes were parishioners 
(that is, lived within the parish bounds), 
and William Browne, uncle of Christo- 
pher I and a “merchant of a very won- 
derful richness,” gave money to rebuild 





John IV, as his executor, actually carried 


William. Certainly William (four times 
great-uncle of the immigrant Abraham), 
rather than either of the Johns (Abra- 
ham’s three and four times great-grand- 
fathers), should get the credit for the re- 
building of aisles and clerestory in 
Perpendicular Gothic 
and for the magnificent parapeted tower 


straightfe rward 
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and spire rising 152 feet above Red Lion 
Square. 

I arrived in Stamford in the early 
evening and walked about admiring the 
lovely yellow-grey stone shops and houses 
of Jacobean and Georgian periods. Next 
morning I attended the Eucharist at All 
Saints’ and made myself known to the 
Vicar, the Reverend Edgar Wright. He 
told me the chalice he had used was 
given by an American descendant of the 
Brownes, H. I. Browne of Philadelphia, 
in 1921. The glass in the west window 
was given by Edward Ingersoll Browne 
of Boston in 1888.° Mr. Wright led me 
into the Lady Chapel (which he is now 
restoring for weekday use)” and showed 
me the brass in the floor marking the 
graves of William and his wife and de- 
lineating their features. The brasses of 
John III and IV and their wives are set 
in the east wall of the north aisle of the 
nave. [Their feet rest on woolsacks, for 
they were “Merchants of the Staple of 


Calais,” exporting English wool for 
French and Flemish weavers. Mr. 


Wright pointed high up over the altar 
to William’s crest—the same 
eagle with spread wings which Bond says 


carved 


is engraved on “an ancient piece of plate” 
belonging to one of the Watertown 
Brownes—and his motto, ““ me spede”’ 
[““Christ me speed”]. The boys and 
girls of Stamford School wear the em- 
blem on their caps and blazers. Finally, 
Mr. Wright trustingly offered me his car 
to drive out to Tolethorpe Hall and tele- 
phoned the owner, Mrs. Burnaby-Atkins. 


° The inscription on the window ledge 
perpetuates Bond’s notion that John and not 
William rebuilt the church. 

® Money will also have to be found to prop 
up the tower, W hich leans noticeably out of the 
perpendicular. 
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Tolethorpe (Fig. 3) is two miles out- 
side Stamford, just over the line in Rur- 
landshire. Unlike Swan Hall, it has r-- 
tained its gentility, and is set in a park. [t 
has also gained in size, rather than lost, 
having been largely rebuilt by Brownes 
in Jacobean times and style, then added 
onto and somewhat altered in Victorian 
times and style. The weathered exterior 
of the same yellow-grey stone as Stam- 


ford gives, however, some suggestion of 
the seventeenth-century building _ pic- 


tured in IT’he History and Antiquities of 
the County of Rutland, a book which 
Mrs. Burnaby-Atkins kindly got out for 
me to copy from; but the interior has 
been “‘modernized” in the white wood- 
work of the Adam period. One thing re- 
mains from the medieval buildings known 
to John and Christopher: the stone barn 
with its arched passageway through 
which one enters the courtyard. Though 
later Brownes have in effect built a new 
house, still it incorporates bits of the 
buildings which Sir Thomas Burton 
“did by his deed dated at Tolethorpe on 
the Saturday next after the Feast of St. 
Martin the Bishop, 50 E. 3, convey unto 
John Brown of Stamford, Esq.’” 
These are the houses the Brownes 
lived in “fat home.” Had the first Abra- 
ham told his son Jonathan, and he his 
son Abraham, about the one at Hawke- 
don—the one he was born in—with its 
half-timbered walls and leaded case- 
ments, its sharply pointed roofs and clus- 


* James Wright, The History and A ntiqui- 
ties of the County of Rutland (London, 1684), 
p. 128. 50 E. 3 is the legal notation for the 
fiftieth year of the reign of King Edward III, 
or 1376. This John Browne I, Alderman | i.e., 
Mayor| of Stamford in 1376 and 1377 and 
six times great-grandfather of the immigrant 
Abraham, was the earliest recorded member 
of the family. 
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tered chimneys! * Or did Captain Abra- 
ham, when it came his turn to build, 
simply build what his neighbors had built: 
Undoubtedly he was only “keeping up 
with the Joneses,” but ultimately he and 
the Joneses were building themselves 
country versions of the houses their fa- 
thers had left, and young Abraham built 


* The immigrant Abraham died in 1650, 
and his house (as is known from the records) 
had burned down by 1679. His son Jonathan, 
father of the Captain, was familiar with that 
house and could have described it to young 
Abraham who, for that matter, having been 
born in 1671, could conceivably have carried 
with him a childhood memory of the old 
house. Is Capt. Abraham’s house, then, a copy 
of the copy of the one “at home?” The present 
pilastered chimney was a conjectural feature 
of the restoration and the form of the original 
chimney is not known. But the _ pilastered 
chimneys of early New England houses are 
striking examples of our architectural con- 
tinuity. They also help to refute the notion 
that the Puritans rejected every bit of orna- 
mentation. 
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a house that is as Gothic as Swan Hall— 
that even bears a relation, though built of 
wood, to the stone manor house once 
lived in by his remote ancestors at Tole- 
thorpe. Only later on when he decided 
to expand in up-to-date fashion, had 
style perceptibly turned away from the 
Gothic of his English ancestors towards 
the Dutch importations of his English 
contemporaries, Yet even then it was a 
country version of a style introduced in- 
to England almost fifty years before. 

But it was to England that men turned 
for inspiration, adapting what they bor- 
rowed in their own sensible way. Even 
today we are glad, at times, to return 
there in person or in spirit, not knowing, 
nor really caring, whether we make our 
journey chiefly to find the roots of our 
civilization, or simply because there are 
few of us who altogether spurn the pleas- 
ures of sentiment. 








HE week which Mr. and Mrs. 

Thomas Lindall Winthrop of 

Boston and their daughter Mary* 
passed at Raby Castle is recorded in a 
letter now in the possession of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. It is dated 
December 28, 1898, and was written 
subsequent to their return to America as 
it bears the heading of their Boston house 
at 35 Beacon Street. 

The Winthrops sailed for England 
from Boston in April, 1897. Mr. Win- 
throp’s objective was to make a study of 
the Scottish houses and keeps scattered 
throughout the Lothians. Having ac- 
complished this, he and his English wife 
left what he calls “the land of cakes” 
and went to the Isle of Wight where 
they passed the summer with their chil- 
dren and grandchildren at Buckland 
Grange. The following autumn was 
spent between Cannes and a number of 
Italian towns. They returned to Eng- 
land by way of Basle, putting up at “The 
Three Kings” where the fact is men- 
tioned that they used the same romantic 
balcony overlooking the Rhine on which 
William Darwin had proposed to Sara 
Sedgwick. Then came another “ideal 
summer with Nora in the Hancock’s 
house close by.”* Passage to America 


Epiror’s Nore: These two articles by the 
Reverend Mr. Garfield and Mr. Quincy, con- 
cerned with visits by Americans to English 
ancestral sites in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, are brought together with the 
thought that their differences in style and re- 
actions will be of special interest to our readers, 


* Mary Emma Winthrop, 1876-1907, mar- 
ried Philip Mason of Boston. 


“A daughter, Honora E. Temple Win- 


throp, later Mrs, J. Grafton Minot. 


Mr. Winthrop and Raby Castle 


By EpbMuUND QUINCY 
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had been booked for November IO ut 
illness detained them so they did 1 
embark until the twenty-fourth to be 
greeted upon arrival by a Boston burie« 
deep in snow. 


vr 


—S) 


It is interesting to note that the writer, 
who was a descendant of two Winthrops, 
the elder and the younger, both gover- 
nors of Massachusetts Bay, was to visit 
the descendant of another governor o 
the same; and that the three ancestors in 
question had been closely associated dur- 
ing the early days of the colony. Sir 
Henry Vane, who was seated at Raby, 
became a Puritan so that his position 
in England was not comfortable. In 1625 
he sailed for Massachusetts with the 
Reverend Hugh Peter and the two se- 
cured a meeting at which they attempted 
to reconcile the opposing factions of two 
former governors, John Winthrop and 
Thomas Dudley. The succeeding year 


a | 


Vane, at the age of twenty-three was 
elected governor to be defeated by Win- 
throp in 1637.° 


* Winthrop opposed Anne Hutchinson and 
her covenant of grace, a belief which was 
said to be undermining the foundations of the 
colony. Vane rallied to her support with the 
Reverend John Cotton, the leading clergy- 
man. Later Cotton backed down leaving Vane 
alone. Disheartened, he would have resigned, 
pleading letters that urged his presence in 
England, but on reconsidering, he finished his 
year’s term as governor. Winthrop, who was 
made deputy to the General Court on May 
17, passed an act prohibiting under penalties 
any newcomer from remaining in the colony 
for more than three weeks unless the authori- 
ties were convinced that he was not swelling 
the ranks of the Hutchinsonites. Winthrop 
circulated a manuscript reafirming the act, but 
the honest and generous-minded Vane an- 
swered him in another, defending civil liber- 
ties and religious toleration. 
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The letter is addressed to a Mrs. Gibbs 
whose husband might have been con- 
nected with the Winthrops through the 
Temple family. It shows a delicate ap- 
preciation of the ritual that formed an 
important part of country life in England 
which was then at its height. Also there 
is a sensitiveness to the beauty of the 
surroundings and one is constantly made 
aware that nothing was overlooked 
which might have contributed to the ele- 
gance and entertainment of guests at a 
ducal castle during the “belle epoque.’ 
In this world, institutions were still im- 
posing. Society was on a solid basis, all 
too happily unconscious of what it would 

losing on the morrow. Tasting the 
sweets of life and rejoicing were the or- 
der of the day. Sixty years ago there was 
inducement to write good letters as well 
as time to read them; hence this some- 
what unique document willed to pos- 
terity. Written with a slanting stroke 
and easily legible, it is enhanced by four 
exquisitely precise drawings. Three of 
vividly in red ink and 
neatly captioned, depict exterior views of 
the castle, the largest being that of the 
south front. Here a pair of towers are in- 
dicated—the Bulmer 
Kitchen Tower. 

Because Raby is one of eight country 
places in Durham and Northumberland 
whose names terminate in “‘by,”’ there is 
strong evidence of Scandinavian settle- 
ment.* In this respect, what the writer 
tells us of the Bulmer Tower is of inter- 
est: Canute laid the foundations, the so- 
called “‘arrow-head” shape, said to be 
unique in England but sometimes found 
in Jutland, and thought to prove the 
Danish origin of Raby. 

On October 35 1898, the W inthrops 
started off on their trip to the northern 

* See Mawer, “The Place Names of North- 
umberland and Durham.” 
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county of Durham. At Darlington sta- 
tion they encountered others of their 
party whom they happened to know. The 
gentleman, a grandson of the great pri- 
mate of England who was first arch- 
bishop of York, and his wife, Lady 
Louisa Langley, daughter of Lord Eldon 
and granddaughter of the great Lord 
Chancellor. These are the only guests 
mentioned in the letter. Upon descend- 
ing at Winston Station in the Teesdale, 
“royal arrangements” were in readiness 
to bring them to Raby Castle. Here it 
was no mere question of confiding per- 
sonal luggage and keys to the descretion 
of an elegant manservant who would 
supervise the unpacking and disposal of 
personal effects with a scrutinizing eye. 
In this case more than four conveyances 
were on hand to greet them, a four-horse 
bus, a station brougham, a “light-cart”’ 
fourgon or covered 
wagon for the luggage, 


and an immense 
drawn by two 
“We all piled into the bus, the 
maids coming after in the station brough- 
am.” The writer is both too good an 
Englishman and too good an American 
to blush in designating the empty vehicle 
at the rear of the party. ““The light-cart 
had been intended for the valets that we 
did not bring.” 

Winding through the quiet English 
lanes, this little procession of conveyances 
all painted in pale Naples yellow with 
black trim and decorated with large coats 
of arms, must have regaled the eye. As 
they entered the park a dignified stag 
nosed one of the carriages. Deer were 
everywhere, cavorting or lying about, 
“the great red deer,” 


horses. 


indigenous to the 
country, then only existing in five places, 
and the fallow deer, common in Eng- 
land but of oriental origin. 

Toward the north an_ occasional 
glimpse of rising woodland could be had 


through the ancient trees, the castle re- 
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maining hidden until they were close 
upon it. Then, rising above them, behind 
a beech thicket, they saw the home of the 
Vanes on its stone terrace and low, battle- 
mented parapet surrounded by a moat. 
Here was the most important castle in 
Britain to have remained inhabited, not 
only a much-peopled house but in all 
likelihood a living one as well. Of it the 
Duchess of Cleveland said, “‘Its hearth 
fire has never been extinguished since 
the days of Edward the Confessor.” 
Having reached the portcullis, they drove 
across what was once a drawbridge and 
passed through the “Porter’s Gate’’- of 
which Mr. Winthrop made a drawing. 
At this juncture they were greeted by a 
tall, elderly porter in drab and scarlet 
livery richly trimmed with gold lace and 
wearing a pair of splendid white whiskers 
quite in keeping with the part. When he 
had removed his hat to the party he rang 
a deep-toned bell, quite as if it were a 
prelude to a matinee at the Chatelet. The 
house servants had now been advised as 
to the approach of visitors that they might 
receive the carriage which was at the 
moment skirting a part of the castle to 
enter the same by the “Neville Gate.’”® 
They drove beneath groined arches and 
across a courtyard towards a great pair 


° Catherine, fourth and last Duchess of 
Cleveland died in 1go1. (The title of Dukes 
of Cleveland, ironically enough, was re-created 
for the descendants of the great reformer, 
Harry Vane, destroyer of the Monarchy. Vane 
and Lambert were put to death by Charles the 
Second to avenge his father, though he had 
pledged himself to spare them; and it was he 
who had raised Barbara Villiers—Pepys’s Lady 
Castlemain—to Duchess of Cleveland. By her 
he had three natural sons including the Duke 
of Cleveland, whose title became extinct on 
Charles’s death. 


® The powerful family of Neville were 
seated at Raby Castle for five centuries, finally 
giving place to the Vanes. 


of folding doors which were suddenly 
thrown open as they were admitted to 
the “lower hall” and deposited at the 
foot of a vast double staircase rising to tre 
“Barons Hall” above, while their car- 
riage made its exit by a door opposite. in 
the dusk, this cavernous crypt, with its 
two rows of Gothic pillars that supported 
groined arches to a height of thirty-five 
feet, gave them a sudden feeling of eeri- 
ness. The carriage had vanished be- 
tween two mammoth fireplaces whose 
seven-foot brackets were filled with logs 
that flickered. No other light had been 
provided and the vault above was lost in 
darkness while surfaces of armor and 
weapons were touched with points of fire 
all down the hundred-foot room. 

It was in the Barons’ Hall above, a 
room half again as long, that the Neville 
of his time summoned seven hundred 
barons and knights who “held for the 
honour of Raby,” and pledged them to 
the “rising of the North” in support of 
Mary and the ancient religion, a rebel- 
lion that forever gave to the Vanes, not 
long after, the Raby estates, extending 
across England from sea to sea. Except 
for the lofty, open-timbered Jacobean 
roof, this room is entirely fourteenth 
century. As if Nature and the out of 
doors did not furnish sufficient proof of 
the continuity of human existence, here 
old family portraits by Van Dyke, Rey- 
nolds, Lawrence, etc., face one another 
above the high wainscoat, focusing the 
attention on hereditary possessions. ‘This 
magnificent room appears to be self- 
sufficient. The other reception rooms 
open on toa long corridor with a groined, 
vaulted ceiling and a row of traceried 
windows all down one side. “It is pre- 
cisely such a corridor as you would wish 
to find there,” writes Mr. Winthrop, ap- 
parently in concession to Mrs. Gibb’s 
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partiality toward the romantic clutter, so 
fashionable in the Victorian era, “‘with 
heaps of ancient cabinets and chests of 
all nations, big canopied carved chairs, 
inlaid tables, armour, pictures and curios 
generally.” 

~ There was little danger of a stranger 
losing his way for in every corridor a 
large plan of the castle was displayed. In 
addition a good-sized brass frame that 
held a card lettered distinctly with the 
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colour and pattern.” Upon the walls 


were innumerable pastel portraits and 
pictures, hence its name, the “pastel 
room,” 

It is reasonable to suppose that the 
comforts of waking at Raby were art- 
fully designed. Possibly some such cere- 
mony took place as at Henry James’s 
country house at Rye where a bewildered 
guest, rubbing his eyes, was confronted 


by a footman who approached his bed, 


—The Kast Front of Yeby Cestic— 





EAST FRONT OF RABY CASTLE 
Pen and ink sketch by Thomas Lindall Winthrop. 


occupant’s name was fixed to every bed- 
room door. Here was the “royal suite” 
where Charles the First had stayed twice 
and where none but royalty has slept 
since. The writer gives the following de- 
scription of his wife’s bedroom: “Mrs. 
Winthrop’s bed-room was quite a picture, 
a long room about seventeen feet wide 
and twice as long, with walls above a 
white wainscoat covered with a plain 
vertically striped sky-blue woolen dam- 
ask, the four-post bed and windows 
draped with satin damask of the same 


tendering him a finger bow] with the re- 
mark, ““The temperature of your bath, 
Sir.” None the less breakfast was not 
served in the bedroom and guests were 
obliged to meet below in the dining room 
well in advance of the civilized eleven 
o'clock hour. This hardship was some- 
what mitigated in that the “hideous in- 
fliction of the usual long English and 
American breakfast table’ was avoided 
in the following manner. The big dining 
table “was broken up into many little 
tables scattered through the room, and 
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directly a guest entered, our genial host’ 
rose, shook hands, hoped that he had 
passed a good night,” then, as if it were 
the simplest procedure and did not involve 
rivalries or other complications that 
could not be coped with at that early 
hour, he “‘asked at which table and with 
whom he would like to sit, handed him 
a menu, and he ordered his breakfast of 
the footman attached to that table. When 
you had finished at Raby you got up and 
went away.” 

Mr. Winthrop describes the dining 
room as the first of a series of great rooms 
that deploy themselves for a length of 
five hundred feet along the south front, 
“a room about forty-two by twenty- 
eight feet with one big Gothic bay-win- 
dow. It is perhaps twenty-five feet high, 
its walls nearly surrounded by paintings 
mostly of the Holbeinesque school. ‘The 
feature of the room is a dais (in the old 
French buffet) extending 
straight across one end of the room from 


sense of 


corner to corner, displaying against a 
dossal of maroon velvet festooned against 
the wall, two rows one above another, of 
immense gilt covered cups and vases two 
or three feet high, with a few round and 
‘shaped’ plateaux standing up _ behind 
them. These are never moved while the 
family is in residence, but more stand up- 
on side tables, and every night of our 
week there we had a varied decoration 
of splendid silver gilt “standing pieces.’ ” 

At the luncheon hour the same small 
tables were once more disposed about the 
room. Then in the evening, say an hour 
and a half before dinner, “the head gar- 
dener sends to the room of each lady 
beautiful spray of 


guest a hot-house 


“Henry de Vere, born in 1854, who in 
I8QI succeeded to the title of Baron Barnard 


of Barnard Castle, the only title remaining 
from the Vanes. 
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flowers, usually orchids. About eicht 
every evening the guests assemble in the 
long library, then only moderately 
lighted with shaded reading and other 
lamps, and when all are there, and she 
is warned that dinner is ready, our beauti- 
ful hostess,” enters by a door leading t 


_— 
— 


her private rooms, gowned always in a 
white silk or brocade, decked with splen- 
did jewels and having on one arm a 
small open basket dressed with floating 
ribbons. She goes to each gentleman in 
turn and offers him a ‘button-hole’ from 
the basket, saying something pleasant, 
and telling him what lady he is to take 
to dinner, and where he is to sit. When 
the button-holes are exhausted, it is a 
signal for the host to offer his arm to 
the lady of the highest rank, and all pass 
into the dining-room without the dinner 
being ‘announced.’ ”” How remote these 
ceremonies seem from the present day. 
Never in history have there been such 
changes in living within the course of a 
lifetime. Had this lovely hostess entered 
to distribute her favors in the garb of 
Diana with a deer trotting at her heels 
it could hardly have seemed more inap- 
propriate to her guests than her charm- 
ing, albeit mechanical, gesture would 
seem if repeated nightly before contem- 
porary guests at the grandest of house 
parties. 

“In this house dinner is invested with 
every effect of state. During the service 
of dinner, every dish, cover, tureen, 
sauce-boat, soup-plate and dinner plate 
is of silver with a deep gadroon edge, 
and your plate at every hot course is 
stood upon an elegantly formed ‘hot- 
water-plate,’ with beautiful scrolled 
handles. At dessert every piece of silver 
is removed, leaving the standing pieces 

“ Catherine, Lady Cecil, married Henry de 
Vere 1881, died 1918. 
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of silver gilt, and nothing but this “gold 
plate,’ so called, is used, all fruit plates, 
ice-plates, finger-bowls, etc. being of gold 
plate.” There follows a description of 
the floral decorations: “few bouquets or 
set pieces of flowers were made use of, 
but there would be one central fiower- 
dressed epergne, and a good many or- 
chids and other flowers laid upon the 
table-cloth in groups. A beautiful decora- 
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America, but they may be common 
enough for all that I know.” 


The evening room, about forty feet 


in diameter, and of octagonal shape, was 
where guests adjourned after dinner. 
Hanging from a great height in the cen- 
ter of a splendid white- and gold-domed 
and paneled ceiling was a magnificent 
rock-crystal chandelier. “But I never 
saw it lighted. . . 


. the walls hung with 


The Parlors Gates a2 ty lasihe - 


PORTER’S GATE AT RABY CASTLE 


Pen and ink sketch by Thomas Lindall Winthrop. 


tion was one evening used, consisting of a 
pair of grape-vines dwarfed as are the 
Japanese trees. The plant is forced to 
form two stems about two feet long each, 
then starved to fix its growth at that, for 
a couple of years perhaps, and then fed 
and compelled to put its whole force into 
one immense bunch of grapes hanging 
from the top... .” Then, changing his 
tone, the writer adds with a touch of 
whimsey. “I have never seen these in 


yellow satin, and the three great tracer- 
ied windows and three doorways oppo- 
site, are draped with a rich flowered pink 
brocade. Perhaps a half-dozen carved 
and gilt Italian torchéres for about forty 
candles each stood about this room and 
afforded an agreeable and direct light, 
the furniture being mostly gilt and cov- 
ered with Gobelin tapestry. 

“One could pass then the ‘writing 
room’ to the library, an Inigo Jones 
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room, its walls of oak panel.” The writer 
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created have practically ceased to exist, of 
is pleased with their color which neither and are no longer as then in full force hi 
resembles “black sealing-wax”’ nor the with a marked cohesion between them, th 
“molasses candy” tint pertaining to the ‘The world of domestics in the castle ol 
so-called “golden oak’? commonly used seems to have shared in this contentment yi 
by the exponents of the then “Art Nou- and perhaps more than one Englishman b 
veau.” The effect they give, “never today would willingly turn back to par- 
having been artificially treated with oil, take of their existence. True, they cid V 
with varnish or with stain, is of a muddy _ not have the sanitation and modern medi- d 
dust colour, the profuse egg-mouldings cal facilities that workers enjoy today, a 
and cornices just touched with gilding, but how could what was yet unknown be C 
and making a beautiful background for altogether missed’ Mr. Winthrop gives 0 
endless pictures, mostly ancient, but with the following account of their life. ““The d 
a portrait of Sir Harry Vane at one end _ servants’ hall is low, vaulted and about ‘| 
of the room, and Elliot’ Roberts” full fifty-five feet long, with one long heavy 0 
length picture of our beautiful Diana-like oak table bordered by benches without a 
hostess, at the other end a lady almost backs. Here all servants of whatever de- ri 
as tall as the writer of these lines, and gree, dined together, the upper servants t 
with the carriage of a queen. above, and the lower servants below, the t 
“The library is about sixty-five by salt. After the pudding (I am told by t 
twenty-three and almost sixteen feet Mrs. Winthrop’s maid ) the upper ser- t 
high—and then comes the ‘small draw- vants would rise and retire to the house- 
ing-room’ resembling it but only about keeper’s room for dessert and wine, and \ 


half as long—with the ‘print room,’ the 
billiard room, a smoking room, the late 
Duke’s’” private sitting-room, the chap- 
lain’s parlor, etc.” 

No doubt such a house afforded its 
inhabitants a great deal of satisfaction. 


as they passed out, the lower servants 
rose and made obeisance to them.” They 
were about forty at table. Oh humble 
virtues of this antique world! 

A long procession of offices led from 
the servants’ hall to the Raby kitchen. 


Whatever their lives lacked in variety 
was compensated by a well-being which, 


A picture is given of the interior of the 
Kitchen Tower as it must have been in 
past centuries, “‘about thirty feet square 
and forty feet high, with wall eleven feet 
thick, where the hearth was originally in 


















in our generation, has given way to rest- 
lessness. A man’s suit was cut according 
to its cloth and there was no danger that 
like the proverbial ass he would die of 
hunger between two bales of hay. But in 
the vigorously insecure atmosphere of 
recent times the groups which Society 


the centre of the room, and the smoke 
passed out of a louvre of ‘luffer-boards’ 


> « . 9911 
rising from the stone vaulted ceiling. 
To regulate these from a distance of 
-_ eo 7 forty feet below must have required a 
* The writer in all probability has refer- 
ence to Ellis, not Elliot Roberts. 

10 


system of weights and pulleys. 
Sir Harry George Vane, fourth and last The vast gardens extended in a series 
Duke of Cleveland, Earl Darlington, Viscount 
and Baron Barnard of Barnard Castle, born 
1803 and died 1891 with all honors extinct 
save the Baronetcy of Barnard Castle. 


11 Such windows of belfry towers were not 
uncommon in medieval English kitchens. A 
well-known example is the Abbott’s Kitchen 
at Glastonbury. 
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of terraces down the side of a fairly steep 
hill and the autumn sky must have given 
them a special color. They were “‘very 
old fashioned with many divisions of old 
yew hedges . . . the enclosure containing 
both fruit and flowers.” 

An account of a picnic at which Mary 
Winthrop made her first attempt to 
drive “four-in-hand” brings the letter to 
a close. The spot chosen was Barnard 
Castle which Scott celebrated in his poem 
of “Rokeby.” This was about a six-mile 
drive from the border of the great park, 
The castle is described as “hanging up- 
on the verge of a lofty cliff that rises 
above the river Tees. ... Within a mile 
or two of these ruins is ‘Rokeby’ itself, 
the present house comparatively modern, 
but the park a vision of beauty, cut 
through its midst by the Tees, of which 
the gorge with water worn cliffs and 
hanging woods, forms a picture that it 
would be hard to beat. 

‘Just near here the river is crossed by 
‘Greta Bridge’ adjacent to which Mr. 
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Wackford Squeers kept his boarding 
school for young noblemen and gentle- 
men, and it is by this bridge that the 
‘Great North Road,’ the chief thorough- 
fare into Scotland, by York and Carlisle 
crosses the Tees at a village where there 
still remain three immense coaching and 
posting inns with courtyard stables like 
barracks, where the Raby bailif asserts 
that his father remembers the time when 
an average of forty pairs of posters would 
put up every night.” 

One wishes that Mr. Winthrop might 
have told us more of the guests and re- 
lated some of the incidents that occurred 
during the visit. Even so, his is a minute 
description rather than a glimpse of life 
in the grand manner as it was shared by 
him and his family at Raby sixty years 
ago and the details he gives must com- 
pensate for what is lacking in human in- 
terest. A similar pageant could only be 
reconstructed today by the cinema, and 
that less faithfully. 
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Where to find our Historic Houses 


Members admitted without charge upon presentation of cards at all houses open for inspection, 


unless otherwise stated. The properties, listed geographically, range in date from the 1650’s t 


the 1830’s and include a gristmill and cooperage shop, a meetinghouse and family burying 


grounds. Houses furnished with gifts and loaned material in so far as possible with limited fur 
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Boston and Vicinity 


Boston. HARRISON GRAY OTIS HOUSE, 1709; 
141 Cambridge Street (enter from Lynde Street), 
Home of Harrison Gray Otis, lawyer, orator, states- 
man, member of the U. S. House of Representatives 
and the Senate, Mayor of Boston. This fine house, 
attributed to Bulfinch, has been carefully restored 
Rooms contain outstanding ceilings, wallpapers, man- 
tels and furniture. At the rear is the Society’s 
seum with unusual architectural exhibition, 

collections of early china, pottery, glass, pewter, 


s 


costumes, etc. Its archives and library, which include 
such items as the Baldwin-Coolidge Collection of 
Photographs of Portraits and the Stebbins Marine 
Photographs, together with a comprehensive collec- 
tion of photographs of New England architecture, 
are open to accredited students and research workers, 
as well as members of the Society. House and Mu- 
seum open weekdays the year round, 10 to 4; office 
9g to 4:45. Closed Saturday, Sunday and holidays 
Admission 25 cents. 


Medtord (Route 1 to Route 28 to Riverside Ave 
PETER TUFTS HOUSE (formerly called Crad 
House), 1678. 350 Riverside Avenue, near Spring 
Street. Probably the oldest brick house in New Eng- 
land. Though ‘“Colonmialized’’ in the 1890's, the 
elaborately molded summer beams and girts 
masonry fabric of the structure itself combine to 
make this building one of unsurpassed importance. 
Open Monday, Thursday and Friday, 2 to 5, Jun 
through October; November through May, Monday 
and Thursday, 2 to 5. Admission 25 cents. 


Saugus (Mystic River Bridge and Route 1, turn 
west at Lynn Fells Parkway, right at first trafty 
light). “SCOTCH”’-BOARDMAN HOUSE, 16s: 
(7). 17 Howard Street. 17th-century house of exce] 
tional architectural interest with much original detail 
including sheathing, early staircase and sponge paint 
ing. Home for six generations of the Boardma: 
family and long identified with the house built f 

(Scottish) Covenanter prisoners captured by Oliver 
Cromwell at Dunbar, Scotland, 1650. These met 
were brought over to this country to operate the 
(now restored) nearby Saugus Ironworks, Exhibi- 
tion rooms unfurnished to facilitate architectural 
study. Open weekdays, except Friday, 10 to 5, Jun 
through September; other times by appointment 
Voluntary contributions. 
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Cam) ridge (off Massachusetts Ave., north of Har- 
vard Square). COOPER-FROST-AUSTIN HOUSE, 


<7, 21 Linnaean Street. Fine early house with 


much original detail and some period furnishings. 
Believed to be the oldest house in Cambridge. Open 
Monday, Thursday and Friday, 2 to 5, June through 
October; November through May, Monday and Thurs- 


2 to 5. Admission 25 cents. 


Watertown (Route 20). ABRAHAM BROWNE 
HOUSE, c. 1698. 562 Main Street. Reclaimed trom 
near ruin and carefully restored under the direction 
of William Sumner Appleton. This house has one of 
the few original three-part casement window trames 
known to exist in New England. Open weekdays, ex- 
cept Saturday, 2 to 5, May through October; No 
vember through April, Tuesday and Friday, 2 to 5; 
other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Waltham (turn off Route 20 in center of town ont: 
Lyman St. and follow until house is seen on right 
after crossing railroad tracks). LYMAN HOUSE 
(The Vale), 1793. Lyman Street. One of Samuel 
McIntire’s most ambitious houses, and single survi- 
vor of those country houses which he is known to have 
designed. The house has many fine rooms, notably the 
ballroom and bow parlor, the latter containing two 
authentic McIntire pieces designed for this room. 
The McIntire stable, old greenhouses, gardens and 
landscaped grounds are outstanding. Open Wednes- 
day through Saturday, 11 to 5, May 25 to September 
3. Admission 50 cents. 


Weston (Commonwealth Ave. and Route 30). 
SMITH TAVERN (Jones House), c. 1756, with 
later additions. Open as town and community offices 
and historical rooms. 


Longer Tours via Massachusetts 
Turnpike or Route 20 


Springfheld (on Route 20). ALEXANDER HOUSE 
(Linden Hall), 1811. 284 State Street. Built from 
designs by Asher Benjamin, noted architect and 
builder. Open weekdays upon application the year 
round. Admission: no charge. 


Longmeadow (on Route 5 from Springfield). COL- 
TON HOUSE, 1734. 787 Lonaqmeadow Street. Char- 
acteristic frame house of the Connecticut River 
Valley. Open Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
3 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; other times by ap- 
pointment, Admission 25 cents. 


North of Boston 
Routes t and 128 


Marblehead (Mystic River Bridge and Route 1A, 
turn right on Route 129). HOOPER-PARKER 
HOUSE, ¢c. 1770. 181 Washington Street. A fine 
example of a merchant’s house, including counting 
room and fishermen’s supply house. Open Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 2 to 4, mid-June to mid- 
September. Admission 25 cents. 


Danvers (Mystic River Bridge and Route 1, east on 


Route 128 to exit 14, left at Danvers Center to 


Tapleyville). REBECCA NURSE HOUSE, 1678. 
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149 Pine Street. Built according to tradition »y 
Francis Nurse whose wife, Rebecca, was hanged as 
a witch in 1692. Restored by George Francis D w 
and furnished in keeping with its period, Op-n 
weekdays, 10 to 5, mid-June to mid-October; ot) er 
times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


- 


Danversport (Route 128, right at exit 15). SAMUI L 
FOWLER HOUSE, 1810. 166 High Street. Fine 
brick house, well furnished, with several original 
wallpapers. Open Monday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day 2 to 5, April through October; other times |y 
appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


Gloucester (via Route 128). “BEAUPORT,” East. 
ern Point Boulevard. An extraordinary and fasci- 
nating assembly of period rooms, ranging onward 
trom the Colonial era. Material for these rooms, con- 
ceived by Henry Sleeper, was brought here from 
other Massachusetts sites and gathered under one 
root. Each is furnished in accordance with its period 
from beds, tables, chairs, lighting fixtures, etc., to 
wallpapers, early books and pictures with some 
contemporary documents. Open afternoons, except 
Saturday and Sunday, for guided tours only at 2:30, 
3:30 and 4:30, from June 1 through September 30 
Closed holidays. Admission $1.00; children 50 cents 


Ipswich (Route 128 to Route 1A from Boston 
Route 121 from West Gloucester). EMERSON. 
HOWARD HOUSE, 17th century. 41 Jurkey Sh 
Road (east end of Green Street Bridge). House 
built over two periods (addition 1709) and partially 
restored. Open Monday through Thursday 2 to 
mid-June to mid-October; other times by appoint 
ment. Voluntary contributions. 


LAKEMAN-JOHNSON HOUSE, 16 East Street 
A simple house of the second quarter of the rot! 
century turnished as the home of a typical sea cap- 
tain. Open Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, to to 

mid-June through September. Voluntary contributions 


PRESTON-FOSTER HOUSE, 17th’ century. 
Water Street. Two interesting period rooms. Oper 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday, 2 to 5; Saturday 
to 5, mid-June to mid-October; rest of year by ay 
pointment. Voluntary contributions. 


Rowley (Route 1A from Ipswich. Route 1 fron 
Boston, turn right onto Route 133). CHAPLIN 
CLARK-WILLIAMS HOUSE, c. 1671. Haverhi 
Street (on Route 133). Oldest house in Rowley 
l'nrestored. Open by appointment only. Voluntary 
contributions. 


Newbury (Route 1A from Rowley. Route 1 to 133 
to 1A from Boston). SHORT HOUSE, c. 1732. 39 
High Road. Early brick-ended wooden house with 
fine doorway and interior paneling. Open weekdays 
io to 12 and 2 to 5, except Monday, mid-June 
through September; other times by appointment 
Admission 25 cents. 


TRISTRAM COFFIN HOUSE, c. 1651. 14 Hig 


Road. Developed through the 17th and 18th centuries, 


beginning with the 1651 ell. Interesting structural 
details and furnishings which represent the posses 
sions of one family gathered over eight generations 
Open Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 2 to 5, mid-Jun 
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through mid-September; other times by appointment. 
Admission 25 cents. 


SWETT-ILSLEY HOUSE, c. 1670. 4 and 6 High 
K Originally built as a one-room, two-story house, 
added to at later periods. Huge fireplace. House is 
now partly used as a Tearoom, Open, except Sunday 
and Monday, March through December; closed 
January and February. 


Amesbury (from Newburyport Route 113 into State 
Route 95. From Boston Toll Road 95, between 
Amesbury and Salisbury north of Route 110). 
ROCKY HILL MEETINGHOUSE, 178s. Fine ex- 
ample of an 18th-century Massachusetts meeting- 
house which is practically unaltered. Services will 
be held three Sundays in summer. Open to visitors at 
other times; key at Mrs. George Collins’ house across 
the street. 


Portsmouth and Vicinity 


Portsmouth, N. H. (Route 1 from Boston or new 
Interstate Highway 95). JACKSON HOUSE, ec. 
1664. Jackson Hill Street, %4 m. trom Boston and 
Maine station, just off the road to Dover. Said to be 
the oldest house in New Hampshire; highly pic- 
turesque and of great architectural interest. Open 
Monday through Friday, 12:30 to 4, mid-June to 
mid-September. Admission 25 cents. 


GOVERNOR JOHN LANGDON MANSION ME- 
MORIAL, 1784. 143 Pleasant Street. One of the 
finest and most historic of the Society’s houses. 
Built by John Langdon, Revolutionary leader, Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, first President of the 
United States Senate, acting-President of the United 
States prior to the election of George Washington 
and the first to notify him of that election. During 
the Revolution John Langdon pledged his entire per- 
sonal fortune to the cause. Here was entertained 
George Washington (1789) who wrote warmly of the 
house and the host. Later, the exiled Louis Philippe 
of France and his brothers were guests here. The 
house is furnished with period furniture and situated 
in extensive gardens. Open weekdays 1 to 5, June 1 
to mid-October. Admission 50 cents. 


Kittery Point, Me. (Route 103, 4 miles from Ports- 
mouth). LADY PEPPERRELL HOUSE, 1760. 
Built by Lady Pepperrell, widow of Sir William 
Pepperrell, conqueror of Louisburg (1745), the only 
native American to be created a_ baronet by the 
Crown. A fine example of Northern Colonial archi 
tecture with characteristic period furnishings. Open 
weekdays 10 to 4, mid-June to mid-September. Ad- 
mission 50 cents. 


South Berwick, Me. (Route 236 from Portsmouth). 
HAMILTON HOUSE, ec. 1785. (Turn left off 
Route 236 opposite junction with Route 91 from 
York, 11 m. from Portsmouth.) Built by Colonel 
Jonathan Hamilton whose wharves originally lay 
below the house along the river. Scene of much of 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s The Tory Lover. A fine man- 
sion in a beautiful riverside setting, noted for its 
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Old-Time New England 


gardens. Open Wednesday through Saturday 1 t ; 
mid-June to mid-September. Admission 50 cents 


JEWETT MEMORIAL, 1774. (Center of tow: 
Route 103.) Birthplace of novelist Sarah Orne Jew tt 
Fine staircase and paneling with early wallpapers of 
various periods. Miss Jewett’s bedroom-study (as 
been left as she arranged it. Open Wednesday thr: 
Saturday 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. 


mission 25 cents. 


Vicinity of Portland 
(via Route 1 or Interstate 95) 


Standish, Me. (on Route 25, 17 m. northwest 
Portland). DANIEL MARRETT HOUSE, 17289 
Typical homestead of the region and period with earl; 
furnishings and tamily portraits. Open Wednesday 
and Sunday 1 to 5, mid-June to mid-September; ot 


times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 


South Windham, Me. (Route 25, turn north o1 
Route 4 at Gorham). PARSON SMITH HOME. 
STEAD, 1764. River Road. Substantial farmhouse 
built by second minister on site of Old Province Fort. 
Open Sunday and Monday 1 to 5, July 1 to n 
October, and other times by appointment. Admiss! 


25 cents. 


Wiscasset (Route 1, about 52 miles north of Port- 
land). NICKELS-SORTWELL HOUSE, © 1807. 
Vain and Federal Streets. Federal mansion, lot 
famed for its imposing tacade, appealing tan 
furniture and furnishings. Open Tuesday thr 
Saturday 11 to 5: Sunday 2 to 5, mid-June to n 


~ 


October. Admission 50 cents. 


Monadnock Area 


fownsend Harbor, Mass. (Route 2 from Bost 
Route 119 at West Concord). CONANT HOUSE, 


1720. South Street. Fine woodwork, including hing 


partition, and early stenciling. Open Monday 


Wednesday and Friday, 2 to 4, July through Oct 


ber; other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents 


~ 


SPAULDING COOPERAGE SHOP, c. 1845. a 


SPAULDING GRIST MILL, c. 1840. In conjut 


tion with Conant House 


New Ipswich, N. H. (Route 119 to West Townset 


turn north on Route 124). BARRETT HOUSE 


(Forest Hall), 1800. Main Street (on Route 123 


Three-story country mansion, featuring a third-floor 


ballroom. Furnished with period turniture and fam! 


ly portraits. Carriage sheds and extensive grounds 


Open Tuesday through Saturday 11 to 5, mid-Jun 


+ 


m1< 


to mid-October; other times by appointment. Ad 


Peterborough, N. H. (Routes 123 and 101 trom New 
Ipswich). “BLEAKHOUSE,” 1792. (On _ Route 


o1.) Open only to members by appointment a1 







































Houses Owned by the Society 


presentation of membership cards, July 15 to Septem- 





to « - 
ts 
we South of Boston 
ev“ t 
one al Quincy (from Boston Route C37 to Route 6). 
. * COLONEL JOSIAH QUINCY HOUSE, 1770. 20 
roe Mi ead Street, Wollaston (turn off shore boule- 
vard at Bromfield Street, or off Hancock Street at 
Beach Street). Built by Colonel Josiah Quincy (1709- 12 
, 1784), prominent merchant and patriot; worked with Sie 
: Th mas Pownall to check southward movements ot senncanes 
the French from Canada; his son, Josiah Quincy, 
Ir., was a noted patriot and orator, who died at sea 
(1775) returning from England where he had gone 
} | = to plead the cause of the Colonies. His niece, Doro- BarrETT House 
wie i thy. married John Hancock. Open Tuesday through 
Ft, Friday, and Sunday, 11 to 5, May to mid-October; 
, = i. other times by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 
nescua 
os Hingham (Route 3A). SAMUEL LINCOLN 
HOUSE, c. 1741. North Street. Gambrel roof house 
standing on part of the original Lincoln grant. Tw: 
rth of rooms open by appointment the year round. Volun- 
[OME. tary contributions. 
mhouse 
e F + . 
0 mid- Norwell (Route 3A, turn left on to Route 123). 
mission TACOBS FARMHOUSE, 1726. Cor. Main Street 


i Jacobs Lane, Assinippi. Farm property with later 
additions. Extensive collection of early fire apparatus 
(1760-1900) in barns. Open Monday, Tuesday and 


t Port- Friday, 2 to 5, June through September; other times 


1507. by appointment. Admission 25 cents. 

n, long 

Tamiiiy 

throug! Hanover Center (Route 3, or tollow signs from 

to mid Norwell to Hanover), SAMUEL STETSON 
HOUSE. (On Route 139. After passing Queen Anne 
Corner, on the direct road to Plymouth, take the 
frst right-hand road.) Originally a one-room house 
built about 1694, it was enlarged before 1716 by 
“Drummer’’ Samuel Stetson to its present size. 

Boston Now restored with one room as a Briggs family me 

JSE, morial. Open Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 10 

hinged to 5, June through October; other times by appoint- 

Tonday. ment. Admission 25 cents. 

h Ov 

s Cents 
Barnstable (on Route 6A). CROCKER TAVERN, 

. 1754. Main Street. Two story, pitch-roof wooden 

45, aiid house furnished with large collection of family furni- 

onjut ture. Open Monday, Thursday and Saturday, 10 to 
5, June to mid-October. Admission 25 cents. 

wnsend, : = : 

IOUSE Y irmouthport (on Route 6A). ( OLONEL JOHN 

gee PHAC HER HOUSE, c. 1680. Cor. King’s Highway 

; note ind Thacher Lane. Open weekdays, 10 to 12 and 2 

ird-floor 

oy to 5, mid-June through September. Admission 25 
cents 


yrounds 





nid- June 
Admis oa 7 " .ePr £ ee : 
\d WINSLOW CROCKER HOUSE, c. 1780. (Next 
to the Thacher House.) Interesting woodwork and 
period furnishings. Open weekdays from 10 to 12 
om Mew and 2 to 5, mid-June to mid-September. Admission 
1 Route 25 cents. Swatnx-Harrison Hows 





































Old-Time New England 
R HODE ] SJ 4 N D Newport (from Saunderstown north on Route 1 t 


Jamestown Bridge, follow Route 138 to Newp crt 


Lincoln (leave Route 1 at Highland Ave., South ferry). MAWDSLEY-GARDNER-WATSON-P'T. 


2 . °° . = . J "SE ? 7 OC Or of : rine d y 
Attleboro, follow “Lincoln Downs” signs). ELEA- MAN HO' SE, c. 1700. Corner of Spring and Jom 
ZER ARNOLD HOUSE, c. 1687. 449 Great Road. Streets. Fine two-story, hip-roofed house. Hall 
Stone-end house with unusual pilaster-top stone paneled parlor shown at reasonable hours upon ap) /i- 
chimney. Restored by a special committee, Russell H. cation. 


Kettell, chairman. Exhibition of period furniture and 


furnishings. Open weekdays, except Monday, 12 to 5, * QO N N ke - / > U] T ; 


mid-June to mid-October, and other times upon ap- ; 
plication to custodian in adjacent house. Admission Essex (from Saunderstown continue on Route 1  e- : 
25 cents. yond New London and take Route 80). PRAT 
HOUSE, c. 1725. 20 West Avenue. Exhibits well- 
Johnston (Route 1 to Providence, Route 44 (Smith known Griswold collection of American furniture ; 
St.) to just beyond Centerdale, south on George furnishings. Open Monday through Friday, 1 to 4; 
Waterman Road. From Lincoln take River Road, Saturday and Sunday by appointment; closed hoi 
turn lett on Douglas Pike, right on Mineral Springs days, July 1 to September 15. Admission 25 certs, 
Ave. to Route 44). CLEMENCE-IRONS HOUSE, 
1680. 38 George Waterman Road. Restored by Branford (from Essex Routes 153 and 1 towards ; 
Norman M. Isham. Stone-end house, one story with New Haven). SWAIN-HARRISON HOUSE, 
lott. Open May to mid-October on application at 1680. 112 West Main Street. Restored by J. Freder- ; 
reasonable hours. Admission 25 cents. ick Kelly. Open to members only, by appointment 
North Kingston (on Route 1 near Saunderstown). Wallingford (Route 5 north from New Haven). 
CASEY FARM, c. 1750. Impressive group of farm NEHEMIAH ROYCE HOUSE, 1672. 538 Nort! 
buildings still in use in rural setting. Open Monday, Main Street. Typical Connecticut Valley lean- 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2 to 5, except holidays, with period furniture. Open weekdays 3 to 5 dur 
June 1 to September 30. Admission 25 cents. Tuly and August. Voluntary contributions. 
: 


In addition, the Society owns or helps preserve the following properties: Bullard-Barr, Croade, 
Eastman and Lee-Whipple houses; Merrill Tavern, Frost and Peabody-Smith Cemeteries, and 
Tower Hill Burying Ground. 





A pplication for Membership 
Date 
To The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts 


Application is hereby made for membership in the Society. I enclose my check for the dues of the 


Class marked “*X,” made payable to Guy W. Walker, Jr., Treasurer: 


( ) Life SERRE See oe Se a eT ee DO ee 
( ) Active 6.090 Permanent 
ne aaa a a ee ee 
( ) Associate 3.00 
EE = 2S SE ee ET ey oe ey 












merican Furniture 
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Mahogany roundabout chair in untouched origi- 
of the nal condition even to the leather covering of the 
seat. From Salem or Boston, circa 1750. $575. 
Subject to 
prior sale 
ESTABLISHED 1800 
, Snliguarians, : Jewe Crs, Gold and Selwe »smnelhs 
BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 











A New Service in Real Estate 
SIMS AGENCY 
ANTIQUE HOUSES. Listings limited 


braced frame 
1830 or so). 


to construction 


(up to 
Suburbs and countryside west of Boston 
Lucile C. Sims, Broker 


John C. Sims, Jr. 


7 Maple Avenue 
Sudbury, Mass. 


Hilltop 3-S801 











Historical & Genealogical 
Research 


MADELEINE WILKINSON, B.A. 
P.O. Box 61, Montpelier, Vermont 
Tel.: East Calais, HOpkins 6-8818 
Member of 
The Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities, New England Histori 
Genealogical Society, National Genealogical 

Society. 





WE BUY & SELL 


RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. American 
Maps. { Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. " American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. ° Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 


} 
| 


| 
| 


~ me 


FOUR HIGH ROAD 
On Route 1A 
NEWBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Delicious Luncheons and Dinners 


served daily, except Sunday and Monday, 


Mar. thru Dec., in a 17th-century house 
Reservations desirable— Te/. HOmestead 5-010} 


Miss Lilian J. Franklin, Manager 
Assisted by Miss Sarah Fisher 




















CONSULTANT 
TO COLLECTORS 


Experienced assistance in 
augmenting your collec- 
tion, creating an authen- 
tic setting for it, or dis- 
posing of it as a whole or 


in part. 
By appointment 


MARY ALLIS 
Ogden House 
Fairfield 


Connecticut 














At the Foot of Beacon Hill 


No W, 
GEBELEIN 


SILVERSMITH 


79 CHESTNUT STREET 
BOSTON 





Where visitors are reminded of the 
craft traditions of old Boston. 


GEBELEIN’S is the workshop setting for 
the selection of distinctive silver for the 
family, unusual gifts, antique and mod- 
ern representatives of an ancient craft. 


Monday-Friday 9-5 3871 


LAtayette 3-3! 
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YOU ARE INVITED... 


to make use of the versatile and useful banking and trust services 
which we provide. While it is never our intention to disturb satisfactory 
relations elsewhere, we would like very much to be kept in mind when- 
ever you may decide to change or increase your banking connections. 

Whatever your banking or trust needs, a warm welcome always 
awaits you at State Street Bank and Trust. 


STATE STREET 
BANK and TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 111 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
PERSONAL TRUST DIVISION: Fourth Floor, 53 State St. 
STATE STREET OFFICE: State and Congress Sts. 

UNION TRusST OFFICE: 24 Federal St. 

TRAVELERS OFFICE: 125 High St. 

STATLER HILTON OFFICE: Arlington and Providence Sts. 

COPLEY SQUARE OFFICE: 587 Boylston St. 
MASSACHUSETTS AVE. OFFICE: Mass. Ave. and Boylston St. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


Cro 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 
CNS 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 











The Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine 








